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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the fourth Summative Report developed by 
Northern Arizona University researchers for the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Career Ladders (JLCCL) concerning the implementation of 
the Arizona Career Ladder Program (ACLP) . The ACLP has resulted in 
considerable developmental success toward meeting intended program 
goals. This report is divided into two sections. The first section 
contains final summative findings, reports, and recommendations for 
program modifications. Final assessment, analysis, and policy 
recommendations by the JLCCL and the Task Force are included. Task 
Force directives describe organizational environment and readiness 
levels as well as Task Force program goal priorities (student 
achievement; teacher evaluation and placement; job enlargement; and 
salary, finance, and budgetary considerations) . The second section is 
an extension of the initial Task Force assignment and examines: (1) 
expanded evaluative response to legislative guidelines not previously 
reported; (2) specific legislative staff questions identified as 
needing attention; and (3) recommendations of additional policy that 
involves important elements not previously included in the 
legislation. Appended are five figures and two exhibits. (SI) 
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SUMMATIVE REPORT IV 

FINAL SUMMATIVE FINDINGS, REPORTS & RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PROGRAM MODIFICATIONS OF THE ARIZONA CAREER LADDER 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PROJECT 



Designing Successful Refom; 
in Education 

0\^ the past hundred years great quantities of restmrces, 
including large expenditures of tax dollars, have been 
allocated for the specific purpose of change and 
improvement in education; however, most of these 
refcrm movements have not r^ulted in any appreciable 
success. The failure of these well-intentioned 
interventions has not been attributable to the goals and 
objectives of the programs (i.e., enhancing the teaching 
profession, developing teacher competency or 
improving student achievement), but rather to 
dysfunctions of particular interrelated operational 
components within total school systems or 
organizations. 

(Packard, 1989) 



Overview of Major Program Successes 

The Arizona Career Ladder Program has provided the Center for Excellence in 
Education at NAU enough time to demonstrate that the career ladder program concept has 
resulted in considerable developmental success toward meeting intended program goals. 
Overall, the career ladder intervention program has demonstrated that educational systems 
can reform and change in a positive direction through rewarding and motivating teachers 
based on performance. In addition, such systems are accounting for that performance 
through more than just the processes of evaluating teachers' classroom methodologies. 
Districts and teachers have made considerable progress in actually demonstrating positive 
effects on student achievement through valid curricular content which has been planned to 
meet stud - ^t needs in each local district and school. 

The second major program success relates to the extended time and additional 
responsibilities which have enlarged critical job assignments of teacher leaders. This 
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program encourages teachers to move from the isolation of individual classrooms and 
empowers them to assume major resp-^isibiUties in assisting schools, districts and the total 
community in meeting the social, emotional and academic needs of students. 

<g ^]nipative Res y-an:h and Evslnation Reports 
On November 29, 1988. the NAU researchers presented to the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Career Ladders (JLCCL) an interim summauve document, RRSEARCH & 
p. y^T.TTATTQN: A Fer u ff ftl Pf^^ g^ to T mpm ? Teacher Development m<!i StudgPt 
^.^■.,..rr...r Pnh.nrH Srhool Hffcgtivffless (R & E/88 - ERIC ED 302 533). The 
nauonal "Educational Resources Information Center" (ERIC), and its "Resources in 
Education" (RIE). has published and continues to disseminate this and many other papers 
and documents developed and presented by the researchers. 

Final summarive evaluation reports related to tiie Arizona Career Ladder Research 
and Evaluation Project began on July 20, 1989, witii a morning presentation to the JLCCL 
of an Fv^rnHv. Summary (ES/89) and A rhrpnolOPV ftf Kf^rflTTh ^ F.valuaUPn 

prnnpHnn.. for A ^^ m r r P^iot-TesT CRre^r Laddfn TrnrHfr Pf-rf^miancg an^ 

t ^fitiva Proprams (CRE/89). Initial recommendations for study were presented to the 
Committee's Task Force tiiat afternoon in the foim of a report entitied, EDUCATION Al. 
pf FORM TN /S P T7PNA: A f r fl iTT^"'^^ Planning Document B^5f^ op l^ng-R^PRg 

?rf\Tm\i an^ Fvaluarion (ERA/85 to 90). 

In September and October die foUowing two documents were prepared for the 
JLCCL and its Task Force: (1) SIMMATTYE REFORT 11; ^mmm^^ KgPPn ^ 
l^^^oT ^mpnH.rion. for Pro^m M o ^m^^ th? Arirofifl TflTy ^ r T ^(IdCT Re^^gaTPh & 

In August and September the project and research findings were featured in the Southern Regional Educ^uon 
RnaXca^ report: Furtwengler, C. & ComeU, L. (Comps. and Eds.. 1989). 

IZt^t^n^ar^rll^^cLve ProTrams, SREB, 592 Tenth Su^U N.W AUanta, Georgia, and .n 
Hori^i O^riinSFor Tomorrow. Are Students and Teachers Mahng the Grade by Lisa Nd^n 
09???SffiSTtrA^i^te Vice President of Academic Affairs for Research and Graduate Studies (Ed.). 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ. 



F.v.ln.rion Pmiect: and (2) <?^t mMATTVF. REPORT TTT" ExtcnsiPH Qf ^mVf)m^- 
E... for evaluation and recommendations which related to research findings and their 
impact upon legislative policy in areas not previously analyzed. Other documents presented 
prior to this time were quantitative and quaUtative research reports and fonnative summaries 
depicting tiie progress and development of career ladder district plans and project 
evaluation results. 

The summative nature of tins report does not imply that fomiative research and 
evaluation has ended. The 1989 data is still in the process of being analyzed and 
summarized for reporting to participating districts, so tiiat they may continue to develop and 
improve tiieir individual programs tiirough the approved and funded cycle. Also, in 
cooperation with NAU, die ASU smdy continues tiirough its third year of commitment in 
researching program effects on smdcnt achievement 

n t^n d '^^^^ ^^^^ nrganiriirion fof Fmal Assessment. 

/Analysis ap H Policy Recommendations 
The Joim Legislative Committee on Career Ladders established a Task Force to 
review program evaluations for tiie purpose of formulating and recommending final policy 
for consideration during the upcoming 1990 session of the state legislature. The primary 
purpose of tiie first formal meeting of die Task Force was to determine the processes and 
procedures to be followed in its operation. Discussion centered around several questions to 
be addressed and die way in which participants planned to review and study die complex 
and extensive amounts of infonnation which have accumulated from several sources during 
die past four years. The committee decided tiiat die next meeting would be scheduled for 
September 14, 1989, in order to receive reports from die districts represented on die Task 
Force and from die "outside" or "diird-party" evaluators at Northern Arizona University's 
Center for Excellence in Educaticn. Each district is required by legislation to conduct its 
own yearly program evaluation. Third-party "total-program evaluators" at NAU were 
established by law and directly approved by the JLCCL to provide objective assessment, 
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review and evaluationAmteipretation of data. This model has proven effective for informed 
decision making by policy leaders. 

TaskForee Directives 
Through the senate chair of the JLCCL, the Task Force requested that the districts 
and NAU separately develop and present evaluative information related to two major 
concept areas: (1) the type of organizational environment (or district readiness levels) 
requii^ed for successful integration and implementation of operational career ladder models; 
and (2) provision of evidence of the impact of the intervention program on identification 
and improvement in levels of effectiveness of four major areas considered to be key 
elements to the success of the career ladder concept. The four career ladder goal areas 
which the Task Force identified as essential for immediate consideration are as follows: 1 ) 
student achievement; 2) teacher evaluation; 3) job enlargement; and 4) finance andfimding. 
A. Organizational gnvirpnment and Readi ness Levels 

1 . Policy Unif ormity vs. D istrict Diversitv. A major consideration for Task Force 
analysis relates to the question of whetiier more than o^& program model is required 
in order to attain the desired goals of improved teacher performance and student 
achievement by means of the career ladders concept. This is part of the more 
general issue of program effectiveness in intluencing recruitment, retention and 
motivation of high-quality professionals. 

a) Related Leg islative Gu idelines. In 1988, S. B. 1195 essentially included the 
original policy guidelines of S. B. 1336 (developed in 1985) and S. B. 1384 
(revised in 1986). It also extended the pilot program stipulations providing 
fimding for the disuicts through 1990-91. 
[S. B. 1195 (Section 9. A.) states, in part, 

"If the recommendation of the joint legislative 
committee on career ladders is to allow continuation 
or statewide participation in the career ladder 
program, the recommendation shall include recommended 
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requirements for career ladder plans to replace the 
requirements prescribed in section 5 of this act." 

b) General Research Findings . Research and evaluative evidence has indicated 
thca extreme diversities exist among districts with respect to their readiness to 
support change and improvement programs such as career ladders. These 
diversities, as reflected within organizational profiles and corresponding 
differences in individual assessed needs, require determination of the types of 
career ladder model programs which would support such differences in 
developmental leveb or readiness stages. Some districts have made 
considerable progress toward success with the present legislative guidelines and 
standard structures and design models, while several others are experiencing 
difficulties with program implementation within the short time period allowed 
for change. On the average, change theory indicates that it takes a minimum of 
six years for the effects of major intervention and change phenomena to be 
realized. (Please see Figures 1 and 2, pp. 40-41, for an example of some of the 
interrelated support and focus factors to be assessed for district model 
placement.) 

c) Recommended Program Continuations and Modifications . Based on the 
legislative guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 
recommendations are in order 

(I) Present pilot-test districts should be placed on a continuation 
basis; that is, they should be provided with the authorized 
level of funding for a three-year period to enable them to 
reach an "Effective Schools Level" of operation. This would 
involve such activities as meeting program requirements of curriculum 
development; validation of all evaluation systems for students, teachei^ and 
administrators; making realistic adjustments in salary plans based on 
financial capabilities of the district and state; and improving other key 
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interrelated organizational support and focus factors. If these pilot-test 
districts are unable to acMeve needed changes within a thiee-year period of 
time, then they should be placed on a "transitional" or "developing" level, 
which would constitute a continuing assessment and profiling cycle. After 
another three year?, of developmental effort, a determination would again be 
made regarding the district's appropriate career ladder placement level. 

Depending on state funding capabilities, planning for 
statewide participation is presently warranted. If statewide 
implementation is forthcoming, a plan for assessing and approving new 
districts would need to be devised and the total state program should be 
subject to review and modifications every three to sbc years. New districts 
would voluntarily apply and be phased into one of the above-mentioned 
model levels, based upon Uie state's abiUty to generate adequate revenue to 
suppon their participation. 
(2) ^p ynn^mendatiOP f^ fnr Career Ladder MpdeN- A minimum of 
two to three types of program models are required to meet the 
developmental stages of school districts. During the initial 
planning stage, each approved district, based on state funding pcieniial 
(please see die section on salary and funding), would be assessed and 
profiled. (Figure 3, p. 42, illustrates examples of assessment and 
placemem levels; Figures 4 and 5, p. 43 and 44, show sample profiles of 
strengths and weaknesses related to suppon and focus factors.) Each 
district would then be placed into one of the three categories described 
below: 

(a) T^ f f fntive Schoo ls: r.iif er Tedder Model - Lgvd lU (ESCLM) 

The ESCLM would essentially meet the intent of career ladder 
legislation and district plans, designs and structures presently in 
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operation. Districts would be supported at a maximum approved level 
based on the funding formula. They would be placed in this category 
as a result of being assesses and profiled as effective operational 
systems which clearly provide accountability in meeting program 
goals. These districts should be assessed and profiled on a cyclical 
basis every three to six years; in addition, they should continue to 
work on needed improvements and other modifications identified as 
being desirable. Teachers would have the opportunity for competitive 
placement within any one of the maximum number of approved career 
levels in their district, i.e.. Levels I, II or HI. 

(b) Transirional Schools Career Ladder Model - Level U CYSCLM) 

The TSCLM would be funded at a transitional level for a period of 
three to six years, as a means of attaining the following purposes: (1) 
developing and improving organizational weaknesses with the 
assistance of teacher leaders qualified for identified job enlargement 
functions; and (2) refinement of a district system which can validly 
account for the impact of district, school and teacher performance on 
student achievement. 

Teachers would hav? the opportunity to compete for placement in 
the lower number of approved career levels in their district, i.e., 
Levels I and II. The maximum number of teachers recruited for this 
program model should not exceed 50% of the total teacher population. 

(c) Developing Sc hools Career Ladder Model - Level I (DSCLM^ 

The DSCLM would be funded at a minimum level for a period of 
three to six years, for the purposes of changing and improving 
organizational weaknesses with the assistance of teacher leaders 
qualified for job enlargement functions. These functions would be 



determined through the organizational needs assessment and profiling 
procedure. Examples of such components include curriculum, student 
learning and assessment, and job enlargement assignments related to 
social and demographic requirements of the unique district 
environment (i.e.. culturamanguagc needs; retention programs; and 
assisting with the corretdon or improvement of other social/behavioral 
conditions which affect student progress.) A Level I position would 
be the maximum career opportunity level for teachers in this type of 
district. The number of district teachers recruited for program 
dcvelopmem should not exceed 20-25% of the total teacher 
population. 

(3) Due to the extreme diversities in school organizations, it is 
important that the policy allow for flexibility in the required 
amount of time to plan, implement and improve the program at 
all levels, based on Individual district stages of development 
and local conditions for change. 

(4) In 1985, the Center for Excellence in Education at NAU was 
designated to evaluate the pilot-test program; however, there 
was a critical oversight with respect to the usual provisions of 
funding the research efforts. An objective "third-party" research 
and evaluation operation is necessary in order to insure district 
accountability for meeting program specifications and for efficiency and 
effectiveness in expending state funds. Districts require unbiased 
evaluations and profiling of strengths and weaknesses in order to be placed 
at die appropriate model level and to meet individual developmental needs. 
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Task Force Program Goal Priorities 

1 . Student Achievement The primary goal of the cai^r ladder programs is to enhance 
student achievement. Therefore, program requirements related to progress in 
demonstrating accountability for improving student achievement were given a high 
priority by the Task Force. 

a) Related Legislative Guidelines . Section 5. "Requirements for career ladder 
plan," essentially remained the same with respect to student achievement for 
Senate Bills 1336, 1384 and 1195. 

"Sec. 5. Rpqiiir<>ments for career laddgg pldn . To 

receive approval to budget for a career ladder program 
as provided in section 4 of this act, a school 
district's career ladder plan must contain the 
following: 

1. . . . 

2. How the plan is designed to improve student 
academic achievement . " 

b) General Research Finding s. While all participating districts have met 
the stated legal requirements of the plan (point #2, above), few of 
them have actually been able to demonstrate tangibly the effects of 
the program on improved student achievement. In particular, several 
districts have been unable to develop adequate scientific and technological 
support required to do the following: 1) establish a valid curriculum and 
student assessment program based on that curriculum; 2) relate process 
evaluation of teaclier skill levels to product evaluation of student achievement 
gains: 3) develop teacher capability to pre- and post-test students' learning and 
determine the significance of related achievement gains; and 4) reliably associate 
teacher performance levels with student acHe\ efnent based on state or national 
standardized and normed tests (i.e., the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Arizona Department of Education are making considerable 
headway with the development of the Arizona Studgnt Assessment Plan , which 




needs to be combined with the establishment of a valid curriculum and student 
assessment plan in cait^ ladder districts.) Those districts which have valid and 
reliable teacher evaluation systems are beginning to demonstrate a connection 
between teacher performance levels and student achievement. To the 
researchers' knowledge, this has not been accomplished before in education on 
such a large scale. 

c) i^e^nrnmended Pmrrtim rnminnnnoTi^ find Modifipatigns. Based on the 
legislative guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 
recommendations are in order 

(1) Districts should continue to show "how the plan is designed 
to improve student a-ademic achievemenf." At the same time, 
legislative guidelines need to be expanded to include 
requirements for demonsttating accountability for student 
achievement. Districts should be placed at their appropriate 
stages of "developing," "transitional," or "effective schools 
levels," based upon their current operational capabilities, 
analogous to teachers' placement on career-ladder levels 
according to their demonstrated accountability for student 
achievement. 

(2) Districts placed on the I?fVfH)fffliy S<:hf>ol^ ^arffr T>addgrs 
Model (Level I) should devise a long-range plan of improving 
accountability for student achievement throuj^hout the total 
system (district, school and teacher). In particular, this plan 
should contain a detailed description of procedures ior developing valid 
and reliable measures within each unit of the entire system. Before being 
eligible for the transitional model, ail teachers within the district should 
have received professional development in pre- and post-assessment and be 
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able to demonstrate individual student and group gains with respect to 
cumcular objectives being taught in their classrooms. 

Those districts using the DSCLM are not yet capable of directly 
connecting teacher perforaiance with student achievement Therefore, their 
career ladder teachers should be assigned to "Placement Level I." applying 
their extended time and rcsponsibUities in providing leadership to develop 
and vaUdate cuiricular objectives, teaching methodologies and school 
programs which arc closely associated with student achievement. 

(3) Districts placed on the TrP"^^*'*^""* Schools Career Ladders 
Model (Level H) should continue to develop their teachers by 
means of extensive job-enlargement assignments. In addition, 
they need to refine and vaUdate a curriculum to track assessment of student 
learning on the classroom, school and district levels over a long-range 
period of time. 

(4) districts would be eligible for the Kffm?vg g^hpols Q^mr 
y .HHpr. Model (Level III) when the system is able to 
implement a program which can validly and reliably account 
for student achievement based on at least two types of 
measurement. The two measurement requirements to be monitored on 
the district, school and teacher levels are identified and described below: 
(a) In order to account for swdent improvement throughout the long term, 

a sound and weU-developed curriculum (including content objectives) 
which is designed for students within the local community would be 
validated and normed on quantitative and qualitative measures which 
can be reliably tracked. Districts would tiien be able to assess and 
compare improvement in smdent achievement more equitably within 
the local environment. Local districts should not be held 
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accountable to an unrealistic standard in comparison to 
other schools with different curricular needs, or directly 
compared to communities which have environments that 
may be extremely divergent from their own. 

(b) At least one other standardized state or national measure for district 
accountabiUty should be required. Appropriate norming should occur 
cn the local level in order to prever.i unfair or misleading comparisons 
across diverse districts, as well as to enhance accountability. 
Specifically, this means that each district (and the schools contained 
within it) should norm the state-approved or accepted standardized 
tests. Each district should also be able to assess teacher, school and 
district improvement throughout an extended time period, in order to 
determine the local impact of its panicular career ladders program on 
student achievement. 

T-n rh- Pv^-n-tinn »nH Placement. Teacher valuation ^r^i placement was 
identified by the Task Force as another key program consideration. The purpose of 
the career ladder concept is to reward teachers based on levels of performance. 
Therefore, such components of teacher evaluation as improvement of classioom 
skills and related extended job responsibilities (which require greater time 
commitments and higher levels of expertise) and directly impact student 
achievement were a logical focus of immediate attention. 

a) i^ri^tril^Ti^'-'''"-"'"'^''"""- Section 5.. Paragraph 4 of the career ladder 

legislation states, in part, 

"The criteria for advancement shall be challenging 
enough that not all teachers are expected to advance 
to the highest level. Movement, exther upward or 
downward on the career ladder shall be condxtxonal 
and based on the evaluation procedures as provided m 
paragraph 6 of this section." 
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Paragraph 6 relates to the evaluation procedures contained within the career 
ladder program for teachers. It states that, 

"the evaluation procedures shall be based on the 
ri„=.t.4on avstem as provided m section 15-537, 
lli^na Revised statute^, and shall include at lea« 
the following: 

m More than one measure of teacher performance 
inc!ud?ng performance in relation to student 

a) rtSianatfor of' the procedures used to determine 
thaHhe measures of teacher performance are faxr 

and objective. «-f i-eachar 

C3) Opportunities for improvement of teacher 

performance. *• 

b) ^-r^^mlF^c^rrh Findings. Research indicates that most districts are doing an 
excellent job of building on past evaluation procedures of assessing teaching 
input and process. At the same time however, few of them have uuained the 
primary objective of validly connecting teaching performance levels to the 
content product (or output) of student academic achievement. Performance- 
based systems require multiple and specific crueria which are appropriately clear 
and developmental in nature and scientifically connected to student acHevement. 

The criteria in most evaluation systems are "challenging enough," but they 
deal to a greater degree with evaluating teachers' adherence to lesson-plan 
procedures and "cook-book" methodologies, rather than with the level of 
academic content and accountability demonstrated in student learning. Several 
distncts appear to have "measures of teacher performance" which are "fair and 
objective," but most have not conducted , eliability and validity studies on their 
evaluation systems in order to demonstrate clearly the connection between 
classroom performance and achievement. 

A particularly notable success of the career ladder teacher development and 
incentive program has been the expand, g variety of professional "opportunities 
for improvement of teacher performance." Teachers have been found to be 
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extremely dedicated to professional development; they have expended extensive 
amounts of time and effort in support of district and state guidelines and 
directives for improving education. 

While teachers are very enthusiastic and professional about following 
requirements, a major problem has developed with respect to district self- 
monitoring of program success. Several districts are not yet able to apply or 
assess the efficacy of evaluation and improvement programs systematically and 
objectively in the short iny)lementation time allowed. 
c) Recommend ed Program Continuations and Modifications. Based on the 
legislative guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 
xecommendations are suggested: 

(1) The career ladder program should continue to require districts 
to meet the specifications of Section 15-537 of the Arizona 
Revised Statutes, as wel! as the more specific policy of 
connecting "teacher performance in relation to student 
academic progress." 

(2) The law needs to require more than "an explanation of the 
procedures used to determine that the measures of teacher 
performance are fair and objective." Individual districts' evaluation 
systems need to be assessed to determine their current levels of readiness 
for effective placement of teachers on the ladder. More specifically, this 
should be accomplished by districts progressing through the developing, 
transitional and the effective schools model levels based upon objective 
validation of their systems. 

Extreme diversities with respect to districts' readiness 
levels require that teacher evaluation and improvement 
systems be modified within a time frame which would support 
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the unique change conditions affecting each district. That is, 
districts have experienced differences in change conditions which affect 
their abiUty to develop with respect to required time and technological 
sophistication. Such differences in ability to adju;t to change should 
therefore be directly incorporated into recommended programs. 
(3) Career ladder policy should provide for the establishment of 
an objective and effective evaluation system, which would 
include the following components: 

(a) establishment of a valid curriculum, including educational 
objectives, which meet local needs; 

(b) validation and norming of tests to be used to determine 
student progress with respect to content being taught, 
which in turn is based on local curricular objectives; 

(c) local norming of a state or national standardized test 
within each district, school, subject and grade level; and 

(d) validation of the teacher evaluation system through 
determination of the relationship between levels of 
assessed teacher performance (process evaluation) and 
resulU of student progress {product evaluation). 

Those districts capable of progressing through the foregoing 
developmental phases would warrant placement in the "Effective Schools 
Career Ladders Model." In order to merit this placement, it is necessary 
for districts to re-allocate their efforts; that is, to spend proportionately kss 
time on juGCSii evaluation and mfilfe time on crfldm evaluation. 
Furthermore, teachers are devoting too much time to the technicalities of 
classroom performance. They need to concentrate more on the 
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development of a cuiriculum, with related testing and evaluation of content 
which is linked to differences in developmental levels of their smdents. 

As districts move from the developing career ladder model to the 
effective schools model, the evaluation system should progress from 
process to product evaluation. Developing schools which are not yet 
capable of reliably assessing student achievement based on valid 
procedures would rely on piocess evaluation to a greater degree. Effective 
schools, in contrast, would balance evaluation systems by using more 
product evaluation procedures. Advanced teachers in effective schools 
should have an evaluation system which would allow for creative and 
imaginative varieties of teaching methodologies, rather than having to 
follow a more rigid "cook-book" process of instruction. Creative and 
unique methods of teaching have in fact been found to result in greater 
student progress and achievemenu 
(4) Since research has shown that teacher input into change systems is of 
utmost importance, it is crucial that the evaluation system be assessed and 
refined on a continual basis, with teacher leaders playing a major role in all 
stages of its improvement. 
3 . Tnh Rnlargemem . The Task Force was very astute in recognizing the importance of 
die influence which teachers could have in assisting districts through extended time 
involvement and greater instructional responsibilities. The principle of job 
enlargement, or delegation of expanded duties, has been found to be as workable 
and intrinsicaUy motivating in education as in private industry, 
a) ]^»]f^t?f1Tf ri^^'^^"^-<'^^"^^^^^"gs - Section 5. Rffluiremgnts for rarr -ffr ladder plan , 
paragraph 3, relates to provisions for job enlargement. 

"(b) improved or advanced teaching skills combined 
with one of the following: 
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(i) other skills. 

(ii) Additional responsibilities. 

(iii) Other skills and additional responsibilities." 

b) General Research Findings . Practical experience has shown that improving 
those aspects of district organizational structure which relate to teacher skills 
development and accountability for student progress is a very complex and 
time-consuming endeavor. As is the case for top-level management in the 
private sector, administrators are faced with numerous pressing responsibilities, 
such as those related to personnel, budgets and facilities, all of which place 
excessive demands on their time. Delegating increased responsibility to teacher 
leaders would not only help to alleviate this problem, but would also improve 
the overall instructional program of the school as a result of wider professional 
participation and input. 

In order to be maximally efficient and effective, job enlargement 
responsibilities must be systematically planned to meet local district profiled 
needs related to both the social and academic concerns of the community and 
school system. The following is a brief explanation of the parameters of these 
two major areas: 

( 1 ) Individuals' potentials for learning are greatly influenced by the particular 
environment in which they live. As a result, there is a great deal of 
difference in the types of expertise and programs which require directed 
assignments for teacher leaders. More specifically, schools and 
communities are quite diverse with respect to social conditions such as the 
following: culture, ethnic majorities, retention rates, drug use, family 
structures, nutritional habits, values, economic sufficiency and stability, 
neighborhood housing arrangements and crime rates. School! business 
partnerships are types of supportive programs which have attempted to 
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recognize these social and academic concerns explicitly; they would lend 
themselves especially well to job enlargement assignments. 

(2) Academic assignments which are associated with the goals of the career 
ladder program include ureas such as curriculum development, 
measurement of student progress, mentoring, classroom coaching, 
modeling, clinical supervision, and evaluation of peers. Job enlargement 
also requires explicit consideration and task assignments regarding 
psychological, physical, and emotional variables, since these factors are 
closely related to individuals' ability to achieve. 
c) Recommended Propram Continuations and Modifications. Based on the 

legislative guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 

recommendations are in order 

(1) The requirement for "additional responsibilities" should 
continue to be a key element in changing and improving 
school operations which have the greatest positive effect on 
the development of teaching skills and student progress. 

(2) As districts progress through the developing, transitional and 
effective schools models, job enlargement assignments should 
be refined to meet ongoing identified and profiled 
improvement needs. For example, preliminary instructional 
assignments may consist primarily of curriculum development and 
validation of student measurement procedures, while corresponding social 
assignments at this stage may involve working on retention or 
parent/school programs. Once the district qualifies for an effective schools 
model, greyer attention would be focused on activities such as mentoring 
novice teachers, as well as refining internal programs designed to connect 
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teacher performance with student achievement by applying the latest 
technological innovations. 

(3) The extended time involvement which is necessary for 
implementing effective job enlargement should be expHcitly 
incorporated into legislative policy. Teachers at the top levels of 
the ladder who arc receiving executive salaries should be awarded contract 
extensions equivalent to those of other professions. 

(4) Legislation should be modifled to require administrative and 
governing board approval of all job enlargement assignments. 
Neither the career ladder steering committee nor any other single internal 
organizational unit should be held totally responsible for developing or 
implementing job enlargement assignment decisions. The requirement of 
approval at the district level would insure that the local governance 
pi'ocedures would conunue to meet both community and school needs 
which have been openly and publicly identified and approved. 

Salary. Finance an^ Budgetary Co nsiderarions. The issue of program funding 
waiTantcd special attention from the Task Force for a number of key reasons. The 
total amount of available funds for educational improvement, as well as the 
motivational aspects of salary as a teacher incentive, are instrumental factors in 
energizing and mobilizing this educational reform movemenL 
a) Related Legislative Guidelines . Teacher salary and "restructuring of the salary 

schedule" was included in Section 5, paragraph 7 of the legislation and states, 

in part, the following: 

"7. A condensation system which is based on a 
completely restructured salary schedule in which a 
salary range is set for each level on the career ladder 
and the salaxry for a teacher within the range is based 
on objective performance evaluation or other objective 
factors. The salary schedule shall not be the 
traditional schedule based on experience and education 
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(►fc =HrtiHonal stipends added on for hisher le'-els. 
part^oiP"lon the career ladder prog.-.m 15 

the traditional salary schedule may be 
:^tat"ed' £or^ those teachers who choose not to 
participate in the program." 

Through Section 6, paragraph A of the policy, accepted school districts 

were provided the "approval to budget for career ladder programs," as follows: 

"1 For fiscal year 1986-1987, 2.5 per cent. 
2* For fiscal year 1987-1988, 3.7 per cent. 
3, For fiscal ^ear 1988-1989 and 1989-90, 5.0 per cent . " 

b) p....r.h Findines. The Center's ongoing research studies have 

consistently identified the motivational impact of higher teacher salaries as a 
significant extrinsic incentive for teachers to assume expanded responsibilities 
and extended time commitments. The absolute dollar amount of the increase is 
not the critical factor. Rather, it is the establishment of some basis of monetary 
recognition of teachers for increased competency and performance. In other 
words, there needs to be a systematic means of meaningful differentiation in 
monetary rewards given to teachers. Provided that such a policy is in place, it 
has been found that there are also several intrinsic factors, such as professional 
recognition and satisfaction with the work environment, which may be as 
strong an incentive as pay itself Large salary increases, in fact, have been 
.rrr.r..l. n.^ativc and dsjnolimmd in those districts which currently lack 
objective and valid procedures to determine the hierarchical expertise of their 
teachers with respect to curricular content and student progress. 

The process of budgeting for the caree- ladder program has 
been very beneficial to all of the districts. However, the practice 
of planning for yearly increases has not proven to be 
economically or financially effective. Participating districts 
should instead be funded based on their respective developmental 
stages or readiness levels. Automatically providing large amounts 
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of funds to those districts which lack readiness can, in effect, 
serve to perpetuate existing organizational weaknesses, instead of 
fostering positive change and improvement efforts. 
c) p^^^nimr n^^'^ ^ mrn r'nntinuations and ModifigatiPns. As a result of 
budgeting and funding, most districts and teachers have made -emendous 
advancements toward meeting Career Ladder program goals. However, certain 
modifications of existing practices are essential in order to attain even greater 
economic and financial advantages. Based on the legislative guidelines and the 
research and evaluation findings, the following recommendations are suggested: 
(1) As established by current legislation, the compensation 
system should continue to follow a "completely restructured 
salary schedule;" in addition, teachers should continue to be 
rewarded for "objective performance evaluation or other 
objective factors." However, instead of explicitly stating a 
dollar amount for the "salary range," it is recommended that a 
differentiated percentage be used in order to reallocate total 
available program !unds more equitably among the 
participants. 

(2) The decision as to whethP'* the career ladder program should 
be required or optional for teachers should be made by each 
district on a local level. Furthermore, if the program is 
expanded statewide, it should be voluntary. That is, only 
those school systems wishing to participate would adopt a 
procedure of rewarding teachers based on performance, rather 
than solely on years of experience and accumulated college 
credit hours. 
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(3) A certain percentage of program funds should be earmarked 
for recognition of participation in inservice programs (i.e., 
leave of absence for personal study), as well as for 
differential performance levels. The primary purpose of such a 
poUcy would be to attempt to alleviate the problem of t«-acher bum-out. 
That is, teachers have tended to over-extend themselves in their drive to 
earn recognition for their work efforts. The proposed corrective policy is 
designed to address this problem by capitalizing on the positive nature of 
intrinsic rewards. 

(4) Career ladder districts should be funded based on their model 
level of organizational performance; i.e., placed in 
developing, transitional or effective schools levels 
determined through a three-year cycle of evaluation and 
Improvement. 

It is recommended that the Task Force review modifications to the 
current budget formula. The following are offered for committee 
consideration: 

(a) Funding Base x Special Factors x ADM >:CLBase 

(b) Funding Base x Special Factors x ADM x (CL Model Base x CL 
Teacher Proportion) 

(c) Funding Base x Special Factors x ADM x (CL Model Base x CL 
Teacher Proportion x Experience Factor) 

(d) Funding Base x Special Factors x ADM x (CL Model Base x CL 
Teacher Proportion x Experience Factor x Resource Factor) 

Utter (a) above depicts the present budgetary formula for career ladder 
districts, while (b) through (d) add factors which should be studied and 
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considered for modifications. A brief definition of new terminology is provided 
below: 

CL Model Base represents the maximum limits of funding available within 
the three levels of developing, transitional and effective schools model 
assignment (i.e., ranges of 2 to 3%, 4 to 5%, and 6 to 7%). 

CL Teacher Proportion is the percentage or participation rate of teachers 
within each district This should only be applied to the effective schools 
model if limitations arc placed on the percentage of teachers allowed into 
developing and transitional models. 

Experience Factor is a weighted adjustment factor for those districts which 
have a large number of teachers with relatively few years of experience but 
who are performing at high levels. 

Resource Factor is an adjustment for those districts which suffer from an 
unequal financial '^ase and lack the resources of other, more affluent 
communities. 

FINAL SUMMATIVE EXTENSION OF PROGRAM RESEARCH 
AND EVALJATION FOR JLCCL AND 
TASK FORCE CONSIDERATION 
This portion of the "Final Summative Report IV" is an extension of the initial Task 
Force assignment in order to add the following items: (1) to expand evaluative response to 
legislative guidelines not previously reported; (2) to address specific legislative staff 
questions identified as needing attention; and (3) to recommend additional policy which 
involves important elements not previously included in the legislation. 
A. Expanded Evaluative Response to Legislative Policy and Staff Questions 

1. Future Legi slative Involvement . A major consideration for Task Force resolution 
relates to the question of whether the Legislature should cease to continue any 
involvement in the career ladder policy after completion of the pilot-test 
a) Related Legislative Guidelines. In 1988, S. B. 1195 essentially included the 
original policy guidelines of S. B. 1336 (developed in 1985) and S. B. 1384 
(revised in 1986). It also re-established and expanded the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Career Ladders. S. B. 1 195 (Section 4, A.) states, in part, 
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Ar^^r^t leaislative coimnittee on career ladders is 
"A DOint 1®^^®-^^" five members of the senate 

established consisting oz live iuksu>^^^^ ^ *.v~ 

the president of the senate, three members of the 
state board of education appointed by the speaker of 
the house of^ representatives and president of the 

senate. ..." 

) r^rm^ ] Findines . The "Model of Interrelmed Components of 

Program Support ami Focus for Effecting Change and Reform in Education" is 
the result of five years of study related to reform movements and career ladder 
programs across the nation (see Figure 2, p. 41, for a sample copy of the 
model). "Ugislative Guidelines" is at the base of the model, depicting its 
foundational importance in directing and supporting educational reform and 
change. Ugislaiive policy and involvement has been crucial in determining the 
levels of success of various programs. Evaluative observations indicate that an 
oversight committee mlh the power to develop and implement policy 
cooperatively is a key elemem in assuring tha, program goals are met and that 
they continue to be refined and improved in the future. Educational change and 
reform has failed in the past, due to excessive diffusion of responsibility and a 
lack of clear intent and action in requiring direct and specific accountability. 
Components of government bureaucracies have a tendency of traditionalizing 
and solidifying #er legislation is "completed" and transferred to other agencies, 
without ongoing formal channels of communication and cooperation for 
instituting necessary program revisions through planning, development, change 
and improvement. 

guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 

i 

recommendations are in orden 
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(1) A joint legislative committee should continue to function as a crucial 
component to oversee and assure continuing program development and 
improvement As in the past, the committee structure should provide for a 
balance of members representing government officials, educational 
professionals and business and industry representatives 

(2) The committee should convene every three to five years to receive 
evaluative reports on program progress, as well as to forward appropriate 
revisions and to make decisions about future program continuation. 

Teacher Input and Ownership . A primary goal of the career ladder legislation was 
to provide for involvement of teachers in program planning. 

a) Related Legislative Guidelines . Section 5, "Requirements for career ladder 
plan" essentially remained the same with respect to teacher input for Senate Bills 
1336, 1384 and 1195. 

"Sec. 5. Rpqui-reme>nt-a fgr Crigfier Iflfififig plan. To 

receive approval to budget for a career ladder program 
as provided in section 4 of this act, a school 
district's career ladder plan must contain the 
following: 

1. Evidence that the plan was developed in 
consultation with the district's teachers, ..." 

to Sec. 5./ #12, which states the following: 

12. "Evidence of the extent of support for the plan by 
the teachers in the school district. If there is 
no consensus among the teachers of the school 
district, statements both from those opposing the 
p."" an and from those supporting the plan shall be 
included in the plan." 

b) General Research Fmdings . The three interrelated areas of the model which are 
most directly affected by teacher involvement in the planning of programs 
within which they must work are the following: (1) Professional Input and 
Ownership; (2) Motivation; and (3) Organizational Factors of Climate, 
Communication, Interpersonal Relationships, Psychological! Emotional Well- 
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being, etc. (See Figure 2, p. 41, for a copy of the model). Progrmn; wluci, 
have instituted the greatest amount of planning and expanding involvement of 
teacher leaders have also been the most successful. Individuals are motivated to 
complete tasks at a higher level of performance when they are treated in a 
mature adult manner, as well as trusted and supported to "do their Jobs" as 
professionals. 

Teachers in those organizations which practice open, positive, and dear 
communication and establish a cooperative environment have also shown 
correspondingly higher levels of appreciation for the career ladder concept. 
Several districts have established steering committees which are predominantly 
composed of teachers; however, other districts have isolated committee 
operations and have depreciated the advantages of program integration within 
the total educational system. When teacher leadership within a district is 
opposed to the program, the results are essentially a waste of state and local 
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c) iwmrnf l rrl r r-rr ^m > v-nHn„.nnn. and ModificatiQns . Based on the 

legislative guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 
rcconimendations are in order 

(1) Teachers should continue to provide input into programs at all levels, but 
they should have a greater role than simply that of a "consultant". At a 
minimum, legislative policy should officially recognize the importance of 
professional teacher input into all of the following areas; planning, 
implementing and evaluating programs for initiation of needed development 
and changes. 

(2) Before being approved for initial or ongoing funding for a career ladder 
program, districts should be required to demonstrate a majority support of 
teacher and administrative personnel by confidential ballot. 
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3. rr-n^m Finn. P'-'r- ""-^ Sm-cui^- m legislative guidelines clearly specified 
that a well-developed plan is necessary for implementation and approval. 
Therefore, the Joint Legislative Committee has provided greater policy specificity 

over the pilot-test period. 

ntis section of the report will list those parts of the law in Sec. 5. 
Requirements for career ladder plan, which have been targete " as important 
components of the leseareh and evaluation activity but not previously addressed in 
other areas of the summative documents. The "General Research Findings" and 
"Recommended Program ModTications and Continuations" will follow the same 
order of listing. 

a) i^Hntffnirri-l"- "'"''''""''^- ^- P'- T^f^^ '"" '^ f " ^ raror ladder 

jjlao. states, in part: 

1-n budaet for a career ladder program 
as "::o:i^rir:^^ ^ " '"is act . 3C.00X di.tr.c.-s 
care'Lr ladder must contain the followxng:" 

(1) Paragraph 3 relates to professional advancement as follows: 

-A description of the career ladder «hi^'-%P"^^^^^ 
opportunities to teachers for continued professional 
advancexnent ^ . . • 

(2) Paragraph 4 discusses education as a requirement and states, in 
part, 

"Education as a requirement for advancement shall be 
related to advancS performance or expertise and a 
:inilZ. number of unspecified credits shall not be 
used as a criteria for advancement. 

(3) Paragraph 6, (c) provides for teacher improvement as follows: 

MO opportunities for improvement of teacher performance." 

(4) Paragraph 9 relates to implementation plans, as follows: 

"Plans for implementation of the career ladder program for 
teachers'." 

(5) Paragraph 10 provides for periodic program evaluation, as follows: 

"A nlan for the periodic review of the career ladder program 
for'^ieachers Which includes who is conducting the revxew, 
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how the review is performed and the time line for the 
review . " 

(6) Paragraph U relates to administrative evaluation, as follows: 

"A description of how the school district's faculty 
development program and system for evaluating principals 
will be revised or adapted to provide support for the career 
ladder program for teachers." 

b) General Rg?;earch Findings . Research and evaluation indicates that most 

districts are doing an excellent job of developing and improving program 

plans, designs and strvctures. These documents are clearly providing 

specific patterns for systematic professional advancement which are 

linked to differing levels of performance and are based on specific evaluation 

criteria. Wfule all districts have developed excellent plans and guidelines, their 

readiness levels with respect to successful implementation of these designs is 

extremely diverse. 

Education as a requirement which is tied to performance and assessed 
improvement needs of teachers is a rational and effective path to faculty 
development. This procedure focuses energies on local instructional and school 
needs. Even though it is standard procedure, randomly taking courses for 
college credit which may not relate to improving teachers' skills, students' 
learning or improved professional activities has not proven to be an effective 
practice. 

The career ladder program has been extremely successful in focusing school 
systems' efforts and resources on providing opportunities for improvement 
of teacher performance. Whether proviaed by internal sources or by 
outside consultants (i.e., universities and professional experts), inservice 
education has increasingly met the assessed needs of schools and teachers. 
Research indicates that teachers see opportunities for improvement of their 
performance as a significant intrinsic motivator. The career ladder program 
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allows teachers to identify their own needed areas of improvement, and it is 
extremely motivating to them to realize positive changes in effectiveness. Initial 
research findings suggest, in fact, that this motivational factor may be as 
important as the extrinsic reward of money. 

Implethentation plans of program designs and structures have been well 
developed in accordance with the time lines specified by the JLCCL, Requiring 
diverse districts to implement plans according to identical time schedules is 
inefficient and uneconomical. For several districts, implementation of the 
comprehensive and complex requirements of the career ladder program policy 
has resulted in extreme hardship and negative conditions; furthermore, in some 
cases it has been very destructive to morale. 

Beyond external program evaluation, periodic program evaluations are 
a necessary internal activity for change and improvement. This requirement has 
coined districts to focus on their own specific needs as well as to develop local 
program evaluation function^ and procedures which were formerly nonexistent. 

Developing teachers in isolation, without concomitantly developing other 
key components, has been a major reason for past failures in reform programs. 
Therefore, administrative evaluation and development is crucial to the 
success of faculty and student evaluation and improvement. Districts have 
expended considerable effort in upgrading administrative personnel who work 
closely with the evaluation arul instructional processes. 
c) Recommend ed Program Continuations and Modifications. Based on the 
legislative guidelines and the research and evaluation findings, the following 
recommendations are suggested: 

(1) The career ladder program should continue to require districts to provide 
well-planned designs and structures guidelines which clearly define the 
different career levels, as well as requirements for serving on those levels, 
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and the necessary processes and procedures for advancement. Plans for 
professional advancement should be adjusted to meet the needs for 
implementation time and readiness level capabilities of each individual 
district, in order for it to be able to differentiate staff based on performance. 
These concerns would be addressed by assessment of district readiness 
levels, profiling organizational needs and placement on one of the three 
proposed alternative readiness levels. 

(2) Career ladder policy should require that continued education and inservice 
of teachers be tiai to assessed improvement needs and performance levels. 

(3) The career ladder program should also continue to require provision of 
oppormnities for improvement of teacher performance. Since improvemeni 
in ability to teach and to provide leadership through direct influence of 
important district programs has been found to be highly motivating, 
districts should continue to focus more attention on this significant intrinsic 
reward. 

(4) Requirement for approval as a career ladder district should continue to be 
based on a well-planned document which clearly defines the conditions and 
steps for teacher career advancement. Should the program be expanded to 
include other state districts, current plans would provide excellent models 
and guides for new participants. 

(5) Internal periodic review by districts is essential. In addition, the legislation 
needs to be strengthened by requiring an integrative research and 
development component to conduct the following activities: (a) 
documentation of program progress over a long-term period; (b) 
coordination of interrelated district programs; and (c) study and 
documentation of progress related to the effect of teacher performance on 
student learning. 
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(6) Administrative evaluation based on effectiveness in providing suppon for 
the career ladder program for teachers should be modified to require more 
than a simple description of the existing program. All approved districts 
should be held accountable for meeting die program intent of developing or 
maintaining the expertise required for teacher support. 
4. n, ^rc^H. nr "Third-Part^ -" P^r^TT^ F.v.luarion. Career ladder legislation 
provided for evaluation of the program by a source which is external to special 
interests, as weU as spheres of influence of districts and teacher, involved. 

a) i^Hnrrtl T r g i ^^'-^^'^ Section 7, 5T i i( 1 y of r n rr r r m^r pP?STams 

relates to provisions for program research and evaluation as follows: 

"The center for excellence in education at a state 
university designated by the Arizona board of regents 
Xlfconduct a study of the career ^a^^^- P"^^^^ 
Ltpletnented by the school districts whxch budget for 
career ladder expenses ..." 

b) -r,Tr^ ^-^^^^H Findings. On My 20, 1989, the researchers presented "A 
Chronology of Research and Evaluation Procedures for / :ssment of the 
Pilot-Test Career Ladders Teacher Performance and Incentive Programs, 1985 
to 1990" This publication documented the research and evaluation project 
procedure for policy development and recommendations (See Figure 1, p. 39, 
for a model depicting data collection, analysis, reduction and reporting 
procedures). Ongoing research consists of continued expansion of the most 
sophisticated research and statistical designs and methodologies available, and 
into greater specificity of studying questions which arise from tfus type of 
comprehensive research activity. 

The University of Arizona and Arizona State University have cooperated in 
applying considerable time and expertise to the development and implementation 
of research instrumentation. In addition, ASU is continuing a state-wide study 
of the important elements of teacher performance and student acfiievement. The 
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Far West Laboratory has reviewed the research documents and provided 
iftformation as to their own experiences with other "tate evaluations. The Rand 
Corporation, in cooperation with several university research organizations, is 
studying the process of effective policy development through use of objective 
research to support public decision makers and legislation within governing 
bodies. 

The Arizorui legislature chose a wise course when it established a piht-test 
procedure of severed, years' duration. Objective research and evaluation is a key 
to successful change and reform of complex social systems. 
c) Recommended Program C ontinuations and Modifications. Based on five years 
of experience in researching and evaluating the career ladder program, the 
following recommendations arc suggested: 

(1) As established by current legislation, the existing career ladder programs 
should continue to be researched and evaluated by the Center for 
Excellence in Education at Northern Arizona University in cooperation 
with ongoing studies being conducted by Arizona State University and 
individual career ladder districts. Cooperative effons in supporting 
doctoral study should be encouraged at all three state universities. 

(2) Legislation should be modified to include an assessment and profiling 
responsibility provided by the outside evaluators. Districts would then be 
placed into one of the three models: developing; transitional or excellent 
schools levels. Districts would also be provided specific information 
about support and focus components needing improvement. 

(3) Responsibilities of the research and evaluation center should include 
assistance to districts in the planning and implementation of their own 
internal R&D programs. 
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5. n,rn-t ^^^^d^- AS it relates to the local board, legislative 

content piedominandy addressed the budgetary relationship between state furding 
and formulas for local expenditures. It also required "Phase III" districts to foUow 
a specified "career development evaluation model" which was supported by the 
organized teaching profession. 

a) V^r\r\rj\ 1 rri'^--^- r.nA.Mn.., A sample statement related to budget and the 
specified evaluation model can be found in section 8., P n^vision^Qr carg^r 

part: 

1. ;*nv school district not already 

"A. The governing ^^^"""^ fJ.J''lJ^I^?° ^y apply to the joint 

budgeting ^°-^^^";/^,,'f//eer^^ ^-^^^^ 

legislative coimtattee "^^,^3^^ ^n a career development 

for a career ladder f f i^^al year 1987-1988 ao 

evaluation model beginning with tiscaj. ye 

follows : " 

b) 2nmlP— "'-'""ines. All available research U> date M has been 
directing formdanon of the CemerS model of organizational support and focus 
components has substantiated the importance of the local governing board 
More specifically the goveming board in the district has been shown 
to be a key interrelated support component, one which maintains a 
unique and central role in the success of career ladder programs. 
Goveming boards which understand and support the principle of rewarding 
teachers based on competencies and performance related to student achievement 
have realized a much greaser amount of positive support for appropriate change 
and improvement. On the other hand, those boards which have shown little 
interest in the career ladder program, or have used it as a tool to forward their 
own political interests and personal animosities, have been very destructive to 
successful reform and improvement. 
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The "career development evaluation model" required for Phase /// districts 
was not validated prior to legislating its implementation. This model should be 
specifically studied to determine if it is a valid means of realizing the goals of 
the career ladder program. 
c) frm m V V''-' ^^^ m -rnrinmTi-r- Mndlftcations. Based ou five years 
of experience in researching, evaluating and building the resultant model of 
interrelated organizational support and focus factors, the following 
recommendations arc suggested: 

(1) Ugislation should be modified to require governing boards in those 
districts which request and are approved for career ladder funding to 
understand both the goals of the program and their responsibility to suppon 
the reform and change needed within the district, in order to assure 
maximally effective and efficient expenditures of funds. 

(2) Local boards should be assessed by the "third-party evaluator," along with 
the other organizational components in the district, to determine their level 
of understanding and support for the career ladder concept. If they arc 
insufficiently prepared to provide adequate support, they should then 
receive speciaUy targeted inscrvice assistance. 

(3) Several important concepts related to the CL legislation are the focus of an 
ongoing research study, i.e., recruitment/retention, motivation, research 
bias, support of the organized profession, applications of the support and 
focus model, and the ASU/NAU teacher performance/student achievement 
research. The "career development evaluation model" for Phase III 
districts is one of several components which warrants considerable 
attention and further analysis. This model should be studied and validated 
prior to its required adoption by individual districts. Until its value is mon: 
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clearly understood^ new districts should be allowed a choice of all available 
proven models being utilized by successful career ladder districts. 
B. Additional Guidelines for Legislative Inclusion . Other issues not addressed by current 
career ladder legislation have become evident during the first five years of research on 
impact and effectiveness of the law on improved teaching conditions and student 
achievement. Three especially important recommer:\ ' additions which require 
immediate attention relate to the following areas: (1) a professional network; (2) 
educational specialists; and (3) funding of program research and evaluation. 
1 . Professional Network . The "Career Ladder Pilot-District Network" is a committee 
composed of representatives from each of the career ladder districts. One of the 
sub-groups within this comminee is a research division. 

a) General Research Findings . In general, the network serves a very important 
function of communication between districts and policy-making bodies. 
Specifically, the organization has been invaluable in its cooperation and 
assistance with the ongoing research and evaluation efforts. This type of 
support component is needed within the total interrelated system, mainly to 
serve as a dynamic and creative unit which is not directly tied to the more 
traditional standardized operations of bureaucratic agencies required to carry out 
stated policy. While it is not, and should not, be a policy-making body, the 
network can serve to make recommendations arui support needs for improved 
legislation in the future. 

b) Recommended Program Additions . Based op five years of program evaluation, 
the following recommendations for policy additions are proposed: 

(1) The law should be modified to include a network which functions outside 
the jurisdiction and influence of present governing bodies. 

(2) Districts approved for career ladder funding should be required to become 
members of a professional network, for the purpose of assisting each other 
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in program improvement, as well as making recommendations to 
governing bodies for needed policy refinements and changes. 
Educational Specialists . Educational specialists who come into direct 
developmental contact with students (i.e., school psychologists, counselors, library 
or media center personnel and nurses) were not explicitly included in the legislation. 
Only the teaching staff who have direct classroom contact with academic subjects 
which have traditional methods of evaluation were rx)nsidered. 

a) General Research Findings . The exclusion of educational specialists from 
career development opportunities afforded to the regular classroom teachers, 
while probably due to oversight, has not served to enhance the effectiveness of 
school organization. Considerable knowledge and evidence supports the fact 
that students have little chance of learning well if they are socially, emotionally 
(psychologically}, or physically impaired, or if they fail to acquire the necessary 
skills to locate and comprehend knowledge in libraries and other organized 
resources. 

Another finding relates to special-area teachers in the creative arts, certain 
vocational courses and in the special-education and physical-education areas. 
While they constitute "teachers" according to career ladder specifications, 
evaluation of their levels of performance and development are considerably 
lacking in methodologic sophistication. 

b) Recommend^ Program Additions. Based on five years of program evaluation, 
the following recommendations for policy additions are suggested: 

(1) Educational specialists should be included witiiin the staff defmition which 
is explicitiy recognized as influencing student growth and related academic 
achievement. 
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(2) The cunicuium (i.e., the planned learning experiehces under the schools' 
jurisdictional responsibility) which educational specialists apply should be 
documented and validated. 

(3) An evaluation system should be developed to assess the level at which 
specialists are performing their respective established curricular roles and 
functions. 

(4) Educational specialists in "developing schools" should have the same 
opportunities for job enlargement assignments as regular teachers. 

(5) In most school districts special-area teachers (i.e., an, music, band, 
physical education, pre-school and kindergancn) are as different in their 
assigned responsibilities as educational specialists; therefore, they may 
require a separate curriculum and evaluation system. 

3. Funding of Third-Partv Research and Evaluation . While the Career Ladder 
legislation provided for outside research and evaluation, it failed to establish a 
formal means of financing for conducting this evaluative activity. Therefore a 
critical recommended program addition is to make explicit provision for 
evaluation expenditures as a separate line item in future budgets. 
Evaluatipn of Prpgram Support Needs Outside Current Career Ladder Policy 

1 . Universiiv Role. Responsibilities and Needs for Change . In order to serve as a 
more positive support for the student and instructional needs of education 
generally, universities should be encouraged to review and revise curricula to 
which future teachers are exposed. Key deficiencies observed to be 
predominant with respect to teachers practicing their professional 
responsibilities relate to the following knowledge and skill domains: 

a) Professional Level Understanding of Principles or Laws of Human 
Development from Early Childhood tiirough Adolescence 

b) Academic Knowledge within the Full Range of Content Taught 




c) Knowledge of Social, Emotional and Psychological Development 
Associated with a Wide Range of Cultures, Economic Levels and Living 
Conditions 

d) Understanding, Knowledge and Skills in the Use of Quantitative and 
Qualitative Assessment and Evaluation of Students' Social and Emotional 
Progress and Academic Learning 

2. Teacher Cerrificarion and Licensing . Certification policy should be reviewed to 
determine the adequacy of present requirements for high-quality instructional 
personnel, in order to fulfill its function as a positive support in promoting 
teachers' knowledge and skills development. 

3. Influence of Community and The Private Sector . School/Community 
pannenhips are key ingredients to improved learning environments. Through 
the career ladder concept, job enlargement of teacher leaders and educational 
specialists can be a very positive element for needed expansion of program 
association and development. Specific and targeted programs which directly 
involve parents and community agencies and leaders should be encouraged. 

The private sector, such as business, industry and foundations, have 
exerted significant influence with specific programs. For example, business 
and industry has had considerable experience in the kind of work environment 
which produces the greatest and most positive performance and production. It 
would therefore be beneficial for school organizations to team up with the 
private sector and work on the systems' organizational structure and 
procedures of operation. The interrelated support and focus factors which 
relate to such joint efforts have been identified. Education critically needs 
outside assistance in refining these essential organizational components. In 
panicular, education requires support which is not confined to isolated 
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components of essential operations; that is, the total system must be 
functioning on a high level before effective progress can be accomplished. 

Conclusion 

If the career ladder program continues as recommended by the evaluators, and if it 
is expanded to allow an application and approval process for other Arizona school districts, 
the present Career Ladder districts should continue to be funded at current levels for a 
three-year period. At the end of that period of time, those districts not .meeting the 
requirements of the Effective Career Ladder Schools Model would be placed at a 
developing or transitional level and receive appropriate funding for that particular stage of 
development. Additional schools would be admitted to the program at an approved rate 
based on the state's funding capabilities and according to their respective assessed model 
levels. 
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Dr. Richard D. Packard. 1989 
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FigiEnc2 
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for EfTecting Change and Reform in Education 
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Figure 4 
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Figure 5 
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Executive Summary 

Interim Report to the 
Joint Legislative Committee for Career Ladders 

from 

Arizona State University 
October, 1989 
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Arizona State University 



CoUegeofEduatHon 

School Personnel Evaluation and learning Laboratory 

Tempe, Arizona 85287-2111 

6021965-2290 



INTBfilM RETORT TO THE 
JOINT LBGISIiATlVB COHMTPTEE FOR CASEER LADDERS 

FBUM 

ASIZOim STATE URIVERSITy 
OCTOBER* X989 



The College of Education, Arizona State University, in 
cooperation with The Arizona Career Ladder Research and 
Evaluation Project, Center for Excellence in Education, 
Northern Arizona University, is assisting in the evaluation 
component of the Arizona Career Ladder Pilot Project. The ASU 
research team, comprising Dr. Gerald Helmstadter. Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Mary Walton, Research Assistant, 
was charged with examining two issues. First, is Career 
Ladder impacting student academic achievement? Second, what 
is the relationship between teacher evaluation ratings and 
student achievement? The ASU research team is entering the 
third and final year of its research project and will prepare 
its final report in Fall, 1990. 

The following narrative highlights the prianary components 

of the ASU research. 
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ASU-Career Ladder Executive Summary 
Refiearch Task 1* 



ASU will ccsnduct reseaicli vhich will evaluate the ijnpact of 
Career Ladder policy on student academic achievesneat. 

1. ie employing a state-of-the-art research method for 

evali ing the impact of- public policy. iSiey are. using a 
student achievement index calculated from the annual statewide 
testing scores that controls for some student factors over 
which teachers have no control (such as IQ, age, gender, 
primary language, ethnicity) , and than examining the trend 
line of this index from 1^81 to present. This approach is 
most desirable because it allows comparisons to be made before 
and after Career Ladder implementation to determine if Career 
Ladder is truly changing student achievement. Student 
achievement trends are being examined separately for each 
district so that the impact of each district's particular 
method of impldmenting Career Ladder can be evaluated. In 
addition, each Career Ladder district's trend lines whl be 
compared to the trend lines calculated £or a matching non- 
Career Ladder district. This approach permits strong 
conclusions about the impact of Career Ladder inqplementation, 
since it allows comparison of what happens during the same 
period of time to student achievement in two similar districts 
when only one of them has Career Ladder in place. 
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ASn-Career ladder Executive Svanaary 



2. Thoaoh targeted £or a Fall. 1990 completion date, the ASTJ 
research team has stepped up the data analysis timeframe in 
hopes o£ completing evaluation of the Phase 1 dist.-icts by 
November. X989. 



Besearcb Task 2. 



*S0 will conduct research which will «amiiiB the 
rolationsMp bat-een «aiool diatricts' teachar evalaaticna and 
a aepaiate Index of teacher effectiveness which Is based on 
stndant jushievement. 

X. Data for this research task hav^ thus far been obtained 
from two Phase 1 districts. Examination of data from 
additional districts was suspended so that effort could be 
directed at speeding up the timetable for research task 1 
above. Research on this task will resume in Spring, 1990. 

2. Preliminary results (obtained from only two Career Ladder 
districts) showed that the index calcnlated from student 
achievement scores was indeed measuring the extent to vhich 
teachers help students learn academic material. It was also 
found, however, that each of the two districts' teacher 
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ASU-Carser Ladder Executive Summary 

evaluation ratings were liighly unbalanced, with most falling 
at the high end of the scale. Such a result means that while 
district-level evaluation methods may well differentiate 
between low and high performing teachers, they are less able 
to finely discriminate among high perfcming teachers, such as 
should comprisw the Career Ladder ranks. This result has been 
found in other reported literature, and thus was not 
unexpected. It is hoped that future examination of the 
teacher evaluation schemes of other Career Ladder districts 
will bring forth information that will lead to identification 
of key components of a teacher evaluation process that permits 
adequate discrimination among performance capabilities. 
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EXHIBmi 

Positive Anecdotes From 
the Pilot-Test District Network 
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